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THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF THE BOERS. 

BY rBOEESSOB CESABE LOMBBOSO. 



Since the beginning of the South African war, I have held, 
contrary to the opinion of most people, that the Boers would 
conquer the English, or at least maintain resistance for a long 
time. They would be able to do this, it seemed to me, because of 
their great territorial extension (considering as belligerents their 
sympathizers in the Cape), the great distance of the base of their 
adversaries from the centre of action, and the rapidity of their 
movements, habituated as they are to living on horseback. Their 
acclimatization in a country injurious to Europeans turns their 
small armies, in effectiveness, into hosts. Each of them, animated 
by a passion for his country and capable of the utmost freedom 
of movement, is a unit of greater value than the English military 
automaton, and, being the best marksmen in the world, they are 
able to despoil a hostile regiment of its officers in a very short 
time. They fight for a just cause, which has roused the sym- 
pathy of all the world. 

Immense damage accrued to the English from the contempt 
of their military caste for volunteers. They were at first taken by 
surprise, while the Boers had been for a long time prepared with 
the best of arms and modern war machines. The Boers con- 
fined themselves for the most part to defensive war, behind river 
banks formed into improvised forts, which, in warfare with 
smokeless powder, rendered assaults very difficult for the enemy. 
The English have been accustomed to fight with barbarous people, 
and they judged the new enemy to be of that class; while the 
Boers are a people thrice strengthened by the persecutions and 
emigrations of their ancestors, so that only the most active and the 
strongest have survived. Add to all these things that a small 
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army is always more homogeneous and better proportioned than a 
large one, and, above all, that the Boers have a government suited 
to their nature and free — a circumstance which has always re- 
doubled the resistance of nations to strangers — and we have in 
them a national miracle such as Greece, Florence, Venice, the 
United States of America and free Holland have accustomed us 
to see. 

But, at this point, the liberals say : "Since England has been 
the greatest cradle of human liberty, its defeat must mean a defeat 
for the cause of freedom." It is, however, on the one hand, an 
exaggeration to think that a defeat at one point in Africa would 
impair the great English system. On the other hand, the lib- 
erals should remember that England, in that event, would be 
punished for having failed to maintain the very principles of 
liberty and of national independence which she represents — for 
having unfurled the flag of imperialism, which is decidedly an- 
tagonistic to liberty, over a free people, who asked nothing of 
them but to be left alone. 

But others say: "Eemember that the Boers are a peasant 
people, and therefore ultra-conservative and reactionary, among 
whom the patriarchal regime is still vigorous." Modern econo- 
mists, who classify a people according to their industrial activity 
and their liberty of conscience and political freedom, ask : "What 
liberty can be expected from a people among whom the pater- 
familias still rules, and protectionism is exaggerated to impov- 
erish strangers ; among whom the right of voting and the manage- 
ment of the State are in the hands of a few families, the press and 
industry are almost unknown; from a people, in short, of simple 
farmers and shepherds, representing only the second stage of 
civilization, almost barbarians ?" Between those who will always 
be a centre of reaction and free England, the cradle of liberty, who 
would not choose the latter ? 

I do not deny that, for us modern liberals and independent 
thinkers, this small people of almost bigoted country-folk seem 
antipathetic, behind the times and certainly unassthetic. But if 
we study this question through the glass of history, we are obliged 
to form another judgment. 

II. 

He who studies the history of the Italian commonwealths, as 
it is revealed in the most recent documents, learns that the great 
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commonwealths, certainly Venice, Florence, Siena, Lucca, were 
composed of pure and simple countrymen, some having escaped 
the incursions of the barbarians, others the cruelty of the castel- 
lains. Yet these gave us the greatest illumination, the most use- 
ful examples of liberty and of energy; moreover, not many cen- 
turies after their rise, they dowered us with those marvels of art 
and poetry never as yet surpassed — Dante's poems, the Ducal 
Palace, Donatello's doors, the Cathedrals of St. Mark and of 
Siena. 

These countrymen met in small groups — vicinies, and when 
the vicinie had grown somewhat greater, they built up a small 
church, formed a camp, the nucleus of their slight political exist- 
ence; then many analogous groups meeting, there rose the Com- 
monwealth, which surrounded itself with a common ditch, within 
which the fields were enjoyed in common. They lived thus for 
several centuries. Later, there appeared among these urbanized 
countrymen as many woodworkers and ironsmiths as were suf- 
ficient for the needs of the community, and they formed a guild of 
artisans. Finally, here and there, escaping from rivals, some 
feudatory personage asked to be received as a guest, laying down 
his arms and only taking them up again to instruct his new fellow- 
citizens, who, unfortunately, required to learn the art of war, for 
they were tormented by rival communities and by feudatories, who 
robbed on the highways the merchant who came to barter, and 
the countryman who tried to export his fruits ; also by the terrible 
German invaders. So, little by little, by the necessity of defense, 
they took on warlike habits, changing to warriors from the 
agricultural and commercial folk they had been, and consequently 
losing in freedom what they gained in power. In point of fact, 
the origin of Venice was slightly different, but more in appear- 
ance than otherwise. In Venice the first inhabitants were not 
countrymen, but fishermen and collectors of salt or coast sailors. 
They did not form their commonwealth in feudal times, but 
somewhat earlier, in the times of barbarian invasions. They 
were not altogether simple countrymen in origin, but some of 
them were artisans and even great lords. All, however, even the 
politicians and the wealthy, became workmen or fishermen; and 
they began to populate some small islets, which represented their 
possessions on terra firma, and at first all their world. These 
islets, little by little, were united by bridges, and formed the 
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commonwealth. Here also fishermen rose to be coast sailors, and 
later merchants on the rivers, and then on the open sea; in spite 
of their simple and pacific habits, they defended themselves with 
fervent, patriotic energy against Goths, Lombards, Huns, Franks, 
and from defense passed to conquest, and from conquest to the 
habit of war, which caused their degeneration. Yet these poor 
fishermen were the ancestors of Mocenigo and Titian. 

111. 

But the United States of America has still better proved that 
pastoral origin is not harmful, but rather helpful to the develop- 
ment of thought and art. As in Florence and among the Boers, 
the origin of the American people was humble enough ; they came 
from adventurers and warriors, almost all exiles from their father- 
land, like the Boers, because of political and religious persecution. 
They all, although in origin to a certain extent cultured and fond 
of art, or at least of industry, ended by returning for some time 
to a semi-barbarous state. The first phenomenon after their en- 
trance into a free country was their return to labor in common, 
a condition which belongs to barbarous epochs. The first colonists 
of America cultivated in common the land in the neighborhood 
of their villages, as the Florentines had done. At Henrico, in 
Virginia, the products were placed in common in public store- 
houses, from which each one could help himself to necessaries, 
while the land was worked in common; only in 1613 three acres 
of land were given to each laborer, who was, however, obliged to 
work eleven months for the community and the company. At 
Plymouth there was formed an association of labor and owner- 
ship among the colonists, who were to divide every seven years the 
gains from commerce and industry. The colonists, as soon as 
they landed, were divided into sections, according to the various 
types of cultivation. In Virginia, for instance, Lord Delaware 
assigned to each colonist a house, and to the French vine- 
land, to the English woodland; other land was divided in portions 
of 50 to 100 acres to each colonist. Later, this communistic 
society was succeeded by a patriarchal organization, such as now 
exists among the Boers; but in every case the original civilization 
was for a time eclipsed. Then, too, the legislation of the father- 
land proved inadequate, and for it was substituted what had in it 
much that was characteristic of primitive peoples. And so it was 
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with industry. The laborers refused to be industrial, because 
the unoccupied land, with its enormous fertility, returned a 
maximum of products, almost without need of capital, so that in 
some provinces grain was raised for 26 years without fertilizing 
the land. In 1731, the wheat, rice and maize in South Carolina 
produced an hundred times the sowings; also in the vast fertile 
lands of the Northwest the colonists gathered crops of flax, oats 
and potatoes from the very first year. But this success had its 
weak side. It produced contempt for industrial labor. "For a 
long time," writes Brougham, "those who came to find employ- 
ment or introduce an industry ended by becoming agricultural- 
ists." So an immigrant glassmaker, with a large capital and 
many workmen, found himself abandoned on the first day because 
everybody turned himself into a farmer. While in England and 
in Germany the development of machinery was enormous, in 
America the plough was still crude, and in many regions not to be 
found at all. In Virginia the sheep were sheared to make them 
cool, and not for the wool. Women wove and spun in the seven- 
teenth century as they did in Europe in the thirteenth. Wool 
wag carded by hand, and cloths, woven on colonial looms, were 
sent to England to be finished. Pennsylvania brought from Eng- 
land clothing and domestic utensils even after 1700. 

Only when the most fertile soil was fully occupied, did the 
colonists try to augment its productiveness by fertilizers and ma- 
chinery and by capital. 

In the earliest times, town meetings were completely wanting. 
In Virginia, which was the happiest country, Bancroft tells us 
that every emigrant tried to get as much land as he could cultivate 
and to keep far away from his fellows. Even means of communica- 
tion were lacking. The English vessels intending to export goods 
had to collect their cargoes, little by little, at separate plantations 
scattered along the rivers ; and in vain England ordered the for- 
mation of cities for the gathering of products. In the Annals of 
Tirginia, in 1705, Beverley reproaches the inhabitants of that 
country for their indolence and savagery, their want of civilized 
life. Culture, too, was very slight. They had a few books, which 
told the story of their persecutions, and, above all, the Bible. 
'And the Scotch, who in every feudal castle of their own country 
had had a bard to sing their glories, appeared in Carolina quite 
destitute of even that form of culture. 
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IV. 

But as a field long abandoned gives a tenfold harvest, so in 
the United States the civilization which had slept under the spell 
of free land not only awoke, as soon as the country was fully 
iceupied, but grew more rapidly than in all the other countries of 
the world. And that land, where only a few boats had been built, 
and these not always seaworthy, made the greatest vessels in the 
world; where they had scarcely succeeded in carding wool were 
to be found the mechanical triumphs of textile fabrics, which were 
exported to the most distant points of the globe ; and, where once 
the Bible had been almost the whole library, rose the greatest uni- 
versities and the grandest libraries that honor science. 

The cause of freedom had there also the maximum of its tri- 
umph. George writes : "It was the free land which converted the 
timid European laborer into the courageous farmer of the Far 
West, and infused into those who were not cultivators the sense 
of liberty. Europeans find the best places occupied and grow dis- 
couraged ; but Americans, who see the land spreading wide in all 
directions, acquire independence, spontaneity and ardor of char- 
acter." 

V. 

The same thing must happen among the Boers. They have 
reached the patriarchal stage, after having passed through that 
of free land. I will admit that they have the appearance of being 
barbarous, but no more than had the Virginians of 1700 and the 
Florentines of 1100. It is not the irremediable barbarism of the 
negro or of the Bedouin, but a pseudo-barbarism, which, depend- 
ing on agrarian conditions, will cease wholly when they have 
changed even slightly, giving place to such a rapid development 
of civilization as occurred in Florence and North America. On 
the other hand, it is a semi-barbarism which follows closely upon 
a great civilization like that of Holland, and is prolific of culture 
and freedom, because infused in every part with liberty. The 
Calvinistie religion is strictly observed among the Boers, but with 
a primitive fervor. It was a religious passion of this sort that 
created St. Mark's, and Giotto's tower, and the cathedrals of 
Como, of Milan, of Pavia, and led the soldiers of Cromwell to vic- 
tory marching to the psalms of David. 
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The Boers imposed heavy burdens on strangers, it is true ; but 
it is also true that strangers have been allowed to enjoy their 
enormous wealth, and that if the taxes are exorbitant, wages are 
high, as much as five dollars a day being paid to a workman in 
Johannesburg. It is not true that the Boers are simple peasantry. 
They are countrymen, sheep-raisers and cultivators at large, like 
many in Australia; true farmers, who yet have time for gymnastic 
exercise and enough for common culture. This is so true that, in 
the art of war, they have reached a point where they are able to 
surpass their former masters; and in that art it is impossible to 
get, offhand, special skill in tactics and ballistics without large 
and solid training, even in mathematics. At Blackfontein there 
are educational institutions superior to those at the Cape. The 
Transvaal is a country whose population might be put into a 
borough of London, and they spend 350 thousand dollars yearly 
for education. They are still slave-holders, it is true; but so 
always are peoples who have come out from the cultivation of free 
land and have need of a tremendous number of hands; but the 
religious passion which animates them forbids the maltreatment 
of slaves, and the law forbids their intoxication. 

VI. 

I cannot deny that there has been an ultra-conservative tend- 
ency in the originator of the policy of the Transvaal, that is, 
Kriiger. When, in a generous moment, Cecil Ehodes thought of 
forming the United States of Africa, it was Kriiger who opposed 
it, partly through distrust of the English origin of the proposer, 
partly because the old Transvaaler, who had borne so much for 
the new state, and cared so much for it, was not willing to see it 
lost in the grand body of Afrikanders. It is evident that, in spite 
of its mines and its new wealth, if the Transvaal, so little in- 
dustrial might have had the leadership in war, it would have end- 
ed, because of the conditions of its civilization, its want of seaeoast 
and its topographical eccentricity, by ranking second or third to 
the great centre of the Cape. And, indeed, particularism is tha 
first sentiment which superimposes itself on patriotism. 

In any case, whether the war is won or lost, it is certain from 
the very nature of things that a United States of Africa will be 
formed, because what the Boers may fail to conquer now will be 
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brought about by hate, inspired by the blood of the victims and 
by the persecution which the victors are certain to practice. 

I am aware that England, in itself, in its statutes and his- 
tory, has been the greatest example of civilization and liberty; 
but I cannot concede that it has given those boons to others, espe- 
cially in recent times. They gave to the oppressed Armenians and 
Greeks only the succor of words ; while, on the other hand, their 
imperialism, obliging Malta to speak English, cultivating in Can- 
ada priest-made ignorance, allowing India to remain frightfully 
impoverished, proves to be Roman in its enormous egoism and 
arbitrary exercise of power. 

If England returns to the traditions of Gladstone, the fos- 
terer of liberty, not only at home, but also among other peoples, 
and sees that her supremacy stands in the immense development 
of her industries and the prosperity with which her colonies sur- 
round her without need of bonds and military oppression, we shall 
bless her always as a great country. 

But if, like Venice in later times, she apostatizes from her 
past, becoming a military power, and strangles with armed hand 
a generous people, what difference can we find between her and 
other imperialistic nations, such as Eussia, which crushes the 
faithful Finland, after having promised freedom for so many 
years, and obliges Poland to speak a language not its own ? 

Let another free state rise in Africa, as one has risen in North 
America, with similar aims, a similar mixture of races, a similar 
origin of people persecuted and proved by secular struggle, with 
traditions most adverse to militarism, and most favorable to lib- 
erty ; this is what we hope for in the world's future. 

VII. 

Thus much of this paper had been written when the defeats of 
the Boers began : but I do not think of changing it. I maintain 
unshaken my belief in the power of freedom to bring to victory 
men selected, as were the Boers, against forces fortyfold their 
number. 

Even if England won, with the persistence of a year or two 
of war, I should not change my conclusions ; because, on the one 
hand, the humble Boers have become the greatest heroes of the 
century, and are becoming the greatest martyrs to liberty. As a 
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gentle Afrikander sings: "With every Boer you kill, you break 
a link in that fair chain which binds the Afrikanders to England." 
On the other hand, unless they kill off all the Boers, one by one, 
the f ruitfulness of a people of free land will make good the deficit 
within fifteen years : there will be born a second and a third gen- 
eration, which will bring about victory for the Boers, better 
adapted than the English, as they are, to that climate, and per- 
fected by the recent persecution and selection. All other Afri- 
kanders will find new reasons for uniting with them in rebellion, 
because they will have a noble historical tradition, which will bind 
them together, and a much greater political and economical cause 
for rebelling than now exists. Indeed, in order to keep the land 
in subjection, England would have to maintain a garrison of at 
least forty to fifty thousand men, to augment tremendously the 
taxes to accomplish this end, and to destroy all civil and political 
liberty, so dear to the Boers, in order to crush all the righteous 
rebellions which might arise. So that, if the Afrikanders hesi- 
tated before, they will not hesitate later to form with the Boer 
warriors a single body of rebels, compact against the English Gov- 
ernment, and making the world marvel because of its virtues; 
since they have, like the United States of America, all the condi- 
tions for the growth of a great civilization, diversity of climate 
and of cultivation, and, above all, the mixture of superior races. 

The celebrated Dutch author, Kuiper, calculates that, besides 
seventy-three per cent, of Dutch blood, there is twelve per cent, 
of French, twelve per cent, of English, three per cent, of Scotch, 
and hardly any negro blood in the veins of the Boers. This 
mixture of four of the best nations of Europe, in a climate not 
enervating, with energetic habits, promises the formation in this 
people, from old and new results, of a race loving liberty and 
culture, which will probably be superior to all the races of 
Europe: because, as I have demonstrated elsewhere, the mixture 
of the best peoples under conditions of liberty, in a nascent State, 
is the best producer of civilization. Of this we even already see 
the earnest in their form of government, in their constitutions, 
which, if not written in judicial style or with rhetorical art, are 
the best adapted to make their people happy; in that gentleness 
which they use toward defeated enemies, from whom there is so 
often no like return ; in the rapidity of the strategic conceptions 
of their commanders, and in the great mobility of their soldiers. 
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Up to this time, the only arts in which they have had exercise have 
been those of war and of state : and in these they have given really 
stupendous proofs of their ability. 

As to England, not to the dear and saintly England of Glad- 
stone and Spencer, but to the corrupt England of Chamberlain 
and Ehodes, this evil enterprise in Africa will, even if successful, 
be fatal to her, because it strengthens the power and prestige of 
the most reactionary party, the imperialistic. Dragged down 
this grade, she will prefer to industrial activity, and to the 
increase of naval construction, the barbaric shield of arms, and 
she will contract, as happened to Venice, the despotic habits which 
are associated with this tendency. She will prefer victories on 
sea and land to those of commerce and free trade; she will kneel 
to victorious generals, who will disturb more or less the constitu- 
tional norms. This they have already done in some measure by 
proposing conscription; and this they will extend by force to the 
colonies, which are, particularly Australia, more anti-militaristic 
than the mother country; thus making attempts on that inde- 
pendence which is the chief link of the colonies to the mother 
country. The English have already spent 400 million dollars for 
this war, and they will spend as much more in maintaining an 
armed superiority. Such a policy will enormously disturb the 
equilibrium of the state, and oblige it, as such action did Venice, 
to increase taxes in every direction, which, when the war excite- 
ment has passed, will remain, always becoming more odious and 
provoking struggles with the discontented popular element. In 
consequence, there would be new necessity for military influence 
and new need of increasing autocratic power. 

In the United States imperialism is a mere passing caprice, 
which will vanish shortly, because the popular parties have enough 
energy to show its evils. In Germany and France the imperialist 
mania finds immense obstacles in the socialistic parties. But 
against the imperialistic delirium of the English there is no popu- 
lar party strong enough to prevail. Imperialism may give a great 
fictitious strength to England, but in reality it will destroy the 
English system. While we shall see the sun of liberty rise on 
the United States of South Africa, as it did on the United States 
of America, the sun of English liberty will set. 

Cesakb Lombeoso. 



